468             J'ohnsoris relish for good eating.       [A.D.
philosophe^ and he was, for the moment, not only serious but ve-. hement. Yet I have heard him, upon other occasions, talk with great contempt of people who were anxious to gratify their palates; and the ao6th number of his Rambler is a masterly essay against gulosity1. His practice, indeed, I must acknowledge, may be considered as casting the balance of his different opinions upon this subject; for I never knew any man who relished good eating more than he did. When at table, he was totally absorbed in the business of the moment; his looks seemed rivetted to his plate ; nor would he, unless when in very high company, say one word, or even pay the least attention to, what was said by others, till he had satisfied his appetite2, which-was so fierce, and indulged with such intenseness, that while in the act of eating, the veins of his forehead swelled, and generally a strong perspiration was visible3. To those whose sensations were delicate, this could not but be disgusting; and it was doubtless not very suitable to the character of a philosopher, who should be distinguished by self-command. But it must be owned, that Johnson, though he could be rigidly abstemious, was not a temperate man either in eating or drinking. He could refrain, but he could not use moderately "*. He told me, that he
and   if  he   cannot   get   that   well         2 Hawkins (Life, p. 355) mentions
dressed,  he should be suspected of     'the greediness with which he ate,
inaccuracy in other things." '    Yet he     his total inattention to those among
' used to say that a man who rode     whom he was seated, and his pro-
o\it  for   an  appetite  consulted but     found silence at the moment of re-
little the dignity of human nature.'     fection.'
Johnson's Works (1787), xi. 204.               3 Cumberland  (Memoirs,  \.   357)
1 This essay is more against the     says : — ' He   fed   heartily,   but  not
practices  of the  parasite  than  gu-     voraciously,    and    was    extremely
losity.      It   is  entitled   The  art of    courteous in his commendations  of
living at the cost of others.    John-     any dish that pleased his palate.'
soil  wrote to one  of Mrs.  Thrale's        * Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale on
children : — ' Gluttony is, I think, less     July 10, 1780 : — ' Last week  I  saw
common among women than among     flesh but twice and I think fish once;
men.    Women commonly eat more     the rest was pease.   You are afraid,
sparingly, and  are  less   curious   in     you say, lest I extenuate myself too
the choice of meat ;  but if once you     fast, and are an enemy to violence ;
find   a   woman   gluttonous,   expect     but  did you never hear nor read,
from   her  very  little   virtue.     Her     dear Madam, that every man has his
mind is enslaved to the lowest and     genius, and that the great rule by
grossest temptation.'   Pi ozsi Letter s,     which all excellence is attained and
ii. 298.                                                 all   success   procured,  is  to follow,
hads of anything than he tlocn of his dinner; h i                                 p/iilosfljitte,'s Hebrides, Nov. 10, 1773.^ 65.
